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Anthropologists Look at the 
World Conflict 


Mr. Tax: When we think of the world conflict, most of us think of 
political conflicts—Russia versus the United States—or the manifold 
economic problems. We tend to forget people. Anthropologists gen- 
erally think of people. They think of people all over the world. We all 
know the great advances which have been occurring in our technologi- 
cal knowledge, and we also frequently hear how behind we are in our 
knowledge about people. 

It is just that at which we anthropologists are working away. We are 
trying to learn something about people. Here we are at our meetings, 
representing, among the several hundred of us, experience all over the 
world. Around this table here, for example, there are four of us. To my 
left is Mr. Rainey, who is director of the University Museum here in 
Philadelphia, which is our host. He has done a lot of work from Alaska 
to Afghanistan. You have recently been in the Middle East. What is 
our problem there? Is it oil? 


Mr. Rarney: No, I do not think that it is oil. I think that that is a 
symptom and not a cause. It seems to me that the real problem there 
is the technological revolution which is going on. Really tremendous 
changes are taking place which affect the lives of the people and the 
way that they think about things. 

A lot of us here in the West feel like the Wise Men carrying gifts to 
the Middle East; actually those people do not think of this as an un- 
mixed blessing. The joys of Western civilization, with rapid transport, 
industry, labor conflicts, and so on, are not really a free and a happy 
gift to this part of the world. They cause conflicts. They cause conflicts 
with us. They do not love us much for introducing this new, modern, 
Western civilization to the Middle East. I think that that is where the 
real problem and the real conflict lies. 


Mr. Tax: That is in the Middle East. Eggan, you have spent a lot of 
time in Asia and the Philippines. Does what Rainey say hold farther 


east as well? 
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Mr. Eccan: Farther east, in Asia, in the east and south, where there 
are some two-thirds of the world’s population, the revolution is not 
technological as yet. It is really social. In China, for example, there are 
trernendous changes going on in the family and around the family. 
Ancestor worship is disappearing, and all the changes from the large 
family down to a small family. | 

In Southeast Asia they~are just coming out of colonialism. Some 
countries, like Thailand, have never really been colonial, but most of 
the others have just recently emerged. India, as an example, is begin- 
ning this technological series of changes, but it still has the caste system. 
There still are some 500,000 small villages, which, in anthropological 
perspective, change rather slowly. 


Mr. Tax: It looks as though, at least in the Near East, the Middle 
East, the Far East, in Asia, probably in Africa, the problem is of 
people and of cultural changes among people. Is it confined to these far 
places? 

Bennett, you have been spending a lot of time in our own back door. 
among our good neighbors in South America. How does it look from 
down there? 


Mr. Bennett: South America as a whole is too varied; but if we 
take the West Coast countries and the Andes, the major factor is that 
of culture mixture. Countries like Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia have < 
high percentage of Indian population, descendants of the Incas. They 
still have a language and a culture of their own. At the same time th 
rest of the population is of Spanish-European origin, and the real prob 
lem is the solution of the mixture of these two. 


Mk. Eccan: In Africa, too. If you look at Africa from the north to th 
south, from Morocco, Tunisia, Egypt, down through Kenya, where thi 
Mau Mau are in operation, down through Rhodesia and into Sout! 
Africa, there are a series of problems, all of which involve people. 


Mr. Bennett: It is true in all parts of the world that the precis 
problem which we face, the dominant one, is different. In one plac 
it is technological change; in another, problems of overpopulation; it 
another, as mentioned, that of culture mixture. I do not think that w 
can generalize for the world, but people are always at the basis of it. 


Mr. Rainey: One problem in Africa, for example, which we some 
times underestimate is the rising tide of nationalism and its effect upo 
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oples, like in Africa, where, as, for example, in Nigeria, they are really 
=ry eager for independence. This creates conflicts which we find very 
ifhcult to understand two hundred years from our own period of 
seking independence. 


Mr. Eccan: In Africa the situation varies all the way from the Gold 
~oast, where they are right on the verge of independence at this present 
moment, to East Africa, where there are still tribesmen keeping cattle 
if growing crops in subsistence agriculture. 


Mr. Tax: We have forgotten quite a bit from our early days. When 
ve think of the situation in the United States today, it is not all rosy, 
ither, what with the kind of segregation which we have. We might 
ven talk a little bit about what happened to some of the people who 
ome here as foreign students. Bennett, you have been interested in that. 
Maybe this would be a good place to say something. 


Mr. Bennett: As everyone knows, the government is engaged in 
arge-scale exchange of students, bringing students from innumerable 
ountries of the world and putting them in American universities and 
olleges. The motivations which they state for this are somewhat mixed. 
jome say that this is a way to sell these people from other countries the 
oncepts of democracy; others say that this is the best way to under- 
tand the technological pattern of the United States, which is so needed 
n some of the underdeveloped countries. But, in reality, what we have 
0 know is the background of these students. What is their experience 
yhen they come here? And this is a cultural factor. 


Mr. Eccan: Then, in reverse, they need to know our cultural back- 
round, too. I was just reading in Time this morning the case of Afri- 
an students from Nigeria, who arrived in a little Kansas town to take 
p university work. The situation that they went through recapitulates, 
1 a small way, perhaps, this learning process through which we have 
» go and through which other peoples have to go through as well. 


Mr. Tax: We are in trouble all over the world, and we are in trouble 
ight here at home; and it is all the same problem, is it not? Let us look 
: this problem. It appears to be that people just are not getting along 
»gether. What seems to be the trouble? 

Mr. Rainey: One thing, I think, is that we here in the West seem to 
tink that we can introduce our culture and our way of life all around 
1¢ world, just body, soul, and breeches; but actually as anthropologists 
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we must realize that in the long pull these people are not going to 
adjust or adopt Western civilization, either ideas or technology, in en- 
tirety. They are going to change it around; they are going to make it 
fit their own uses. After all, all Asia is now taking over Western civili- 
zation, and they are going to remold it in their own culture. 


Mr. Tax: Do you have an example of the sort of thing which we do 
mean here? 


Mr. Rainey: I can give you an example from my recent trip in the 
Middle East. It is very interesting to see what has happened to the 
introduction of trucks for rapid transport in a place like Afghanistan. 
Only in the last few years have they abandoned all the caravan safari 
or the camel caravans which moved around the country, and they are 
introducing an entirely new system of transport, which still has much 
of an Asiatic touch to it. It is not like transport in America, even 
though they are using Chevrolet and Ford trucks and all the rest of 
the American equipment. Their adaptation of this particular element 
is made Asiatic. 


Mr. Tax: The truck is really a different animal. 


Mr. Bennett: Actually technology is only one part of the problem. 
Let us take a different type of illustration. In Peru there are excellent 
copper and silver mines but all at high altitudes. Except for the fact 
of high altitude, the mining problems are the same as they are in any 
part of the world; but at altitudes of 12,000-15,000 feet the only labor- 
ers are native Indians who have been born and acclimated to work in 
that high altitude. Consequently, the mining problem is only part 
technological; it is in equal part understanding the Indian laborers and 
what they want in order to attract them to work in the mines at all. 


Mr. Eccan: We assume that people live by bread alone very often 
in our thinking about other areas. This is one of the assumptions be- 
hind the Point IV program and all our technical assistance. Thus in 
almost every case we wonder why it does not work. 


Mr. Tax: You mean that we give them money or we give them 
some of these techniques, we give them things? 


Mr. Eccan: We give them money; we give them assistance; and 
they have probably thousands of agricultural extension workers— 
hundreds anyway—scattered through the world who are trying to make 
these peoples of East Asia or the Philippines into miniature Iowa 
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mers. It just does not work, because, in the first place, they do not 

nt to be miniature Iowa farmers in many cases; and, in the second 
sace, they are doing a good job in the type of activities which they are 

eady carrying out. 

In line with this type of thinking, does not work in our own facto- 
ses—all the studies of factory morale—indicate that we have to take 
-her things than just pure economic incentives into account. And we 
=ry frequently do not. 


Mr. Rarney: Are you implying that Point IV does not work and is 
ot going to work? 

Mr. Eccan: No, I think that it will work, but I think that it can 
york better. Most of the instances with which I have had contact or 
nderstanding of fail to begin with. It is only after they have then 
xamined the failures and tried to find out the reasons behind the 
ulures—and very frequently these reasons have to do with people and 
nderstanding their culture, their ways of life—it is only after the first 
ound, when they look at the problem again, that they begin to succeed. 


Mr. Rainey: You mean that we have to respect their points of view 
nd accept their ideas as to how they want to do things and carry on 
1 the direction which is acceptable to them? 


Mr. Eccan: Yes, even go further. We have to get in and find out 
yhat their point of view is and how they look at the problem. We have 
sally to work with them. 


Mr. Raney: I remember being in the Philippines myself, Eggan, as 
ou have recently been, and even after, what is it, fifty years now, the 
ilipinos still do not see eye to eye with us on what we are trying to do 
1 the Philippines. Would you agree with that? 


Mr. Eccan: Why most certainly! And I do not think that in another 
fty years they will, either. 

Mr. Bennett: That is partially because of this well-known fact that 
-ople select before they accept. That is, you can present a great variety 
cultural elements, and you may think that they are quite superior to 
ose the peoples already have; but they will select them and use those 
hich best fit into their established patterns. For example, my friends, 
e Peruvian Indians, have seen Spanish plows and learned about Eu- 
pean cereals and domesticated animals for four hundred years; but 
ey have accepted none of these for the simple reason that their foot 
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plow, their native llamias and alpacas, and their local animals and their 
own high-altitude plants are equally good and certainly more satis- 
factory to their own patterns. | 


Mr. Tax: They have also the general problem, I suppose, of the 
relationships which they have with the people who come in, those 
of us who come from Europe and the United States, bringing the 
technology, is that we are also human beings, and we come with our 
own views about other people, and so on. 

I suppose you would say, Bennett, that in the course of history, in 
archeology (anthropologists like to go pretty far back), and you are an 
archeologist, that peoples have always dominated other peoples. Does it 
tend to last for a long time? Should we take the view that we who are 
now in a power position are likely always to be in that position? 


Mr. Bennett: The archeologist takes the long view. He has to see 
history in broad perspective. We note that sometimes one group is 
dominant; sometimes, another; furthermore, that the centers of major 
developments of civilization shift from place to place at different times 
in the historical picture. It seems quite clear that no pattern is fixed 
forever; that change is constant; and equally true that all peoples have 
contributed in their own ways to the development of total world 
culture. 

We can take such simple things as corn and potatoes as well as tobac- 
co from the American Indian, or paper and gunpowder from China, as 
simple illustrations of these contributions. And if they did it once, the 
can do it again. . 


Mr. Rainey: Your comments remind me that as of right now we 
should realize that nothing remains permanent and that we are at the mo- 
ment trying, in a sense, to force ideas on other peoples, and our way of 
going about that is often very difficult and not very thoughtful. It has 
been my experience that in some parts of the world our people go in with 
a conviction that their way is right and forever will be that way. Actually 
we know, from our own experience, that these ideas change very rapid- 
ly. What we think is a sort of an everlasting today will have changed 
tomorrow; and this I think should make us a little more modest in 
our approach to the rest of the world at the present time in all these 
schemes for technological aid and technical improvement and political 
influence, which I think goes along with it. 


Mr. Eccan: We always have to remember that people do not like to 
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pushed around. If there is any one lesson which we can get from the 
xostwar era—from Indonesia, for example, or India, or Burma—that is 
hat this feeling of independence and freedom and being treated as an 
qual is so much more important than economic gain, or welfare states, 
or improvements of economic or material improvements of one sort or 
other. We just have to put it at the head of the list as the most im- 
ortant thing which we have to remember. 


Mr. Tax: One would rather feel important than have full stomachs? 


Mr. Ecean: I think that that is true. Let us look at Indonesia as an 
example. They are much worse off now materially than they were 
before the war under the Dutch. But psychologically they are a 100 or 
a 1,000 per cent better off. Let us look at the Philippines. I admit that 
our relations with the Philippines have not greatly improved since 
independence, but that is partly because we are still acting as if they 
were a colony, as if they were a dependency of the United States. That 
problem of helping people and at the same time treating them as equals 
is a very difficult one. 


Mr. Bennetr: What you are implying is that the anthropological 
approach is an attempt to understand background for any kind of an 
action program. The point has to be made that understanding is a good 
technique, but it does not mean acceptance of everything that you un- 
derstand. And thus we get a little conflict between our so-called scho- 
lars and our administrators. 


Mr. Eccan: That is certainly so. But understanding is a first step 
toward reaching the compromise which is agreeable to both sides. If 
you just come in and say, “This is the way to do it” or, “This is the 
way it is going to be done,” then you do not get very much in the way 
of cooperation. 


Mr. Tax: As a matter of fact it is free discussion, such as we have 
in these Rounp Tastes, where we are all on an equal basis, that makes 
possible some coming to an understanding of what the other person 
wants. What we have failed to do frequently in our own American- 
European ways is to ask the question of what does the other fellow 
really want; it is not what do we want him to want. This is the great 
srror, it seems to me, which we have made. It is part of the general 
attitude of mind which we have that our ways are the right ways. The 
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| 
other person, it is true, has different ways, but really they are not ai 
good ways as ours. 
Mr. Eccan: What do we do about this situation? 


Mr. Ramey: Very often our will to do something about it is wrappec 
up in planning for others. I sometimes feel myself that we plan othe: 
people’s lives too much, particularly right now. I would like to giv 
you an example of planning which, I think, planned my friends, th 
Eskimoes, right out of their reindeer. Some years ago I was workin; 
with them, and the government-managed organization turned the rein 
deer into a stock company and issued a par share of stock for ever 
reindeer to the Eskimoes. One cannot eat shares of stock—at least the 
do not have much fat on them; and they certainly cannot make parka 
out of them. In no time at all our reindeer had dropped from abou 
500,000 in northwestern Alaska to something like 25,000. This is a cas 
of planning without understanding the people with whom you ar 
working or understanding their point of view or even understandin; 
the physical background of the whole problem. It is that kind of plan 
ning which we often do in our desire to do something about matter: 
We do it very foolishly and without proper knowledge of the area witl 
which we are dealing. 


Mr. Eccan: What did they do with the shares of stock? Make cigar 
ettes out of them? 


. Mr. Ratney: Somebody asked me last night if the shares of stoc! 
were still negotiable. I suspect not, because since the war the deer hav 
drifted back into the private ownership of Eskimoes, and I understan 
that with the Eskimoes looking after their own deer (I think that the 
have forgotten about their shares of stock) their reindeer herds ar 
coming back now under the management of the Eskimoes themselve 
and probably doing very well. At least that is my last information. 


Mr. Eccan: They are even going to ship reindeer meat to Chicagi 
New York, and other places to compete with beef. 


Mr. Rarney: I hope that they do. I think that that is fine. It is ver 
good eating, as a matter of fact. 


Mr. Tax: I suppose that we can learn some general lessons from you 
case of the Eskimoes, but one of the lessons which we have to keep i 
mind is that every case is different and that the main general lesson 1 
learn is that we have to go in there and find out what things do mea 
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to the people, rather than what we think they ought to mean to the 
people or what we think they might mean. Whenever we hit a tech- 
nological problem, we can be sure that it is involved in important socio- 
logical problems in the people’s own culture which we cannot take for 
granted that we understand. 


Mr. Bennett: It gets back to how big a group we can understand. 
Anthropologists say that we must go out and understand the peoples. 
Can you understand an area as large as Asia, or a country? 


Mr. Tax: In a way we work best with small groups, that is true; but 
the large groups are frequently the sum, in some degree, of the small 
groups. And, besides, when we take the long historical view, we at- 
tempt to do it in terms of large groups. For example, we can speak 
about Chinese culture archeologically as we see it growing and in terms 
of historic periods, and even the whole subcontinent of China becomes 
to us of some meaning with the smaller groups within it having 
separate meanings. 


Mr. Eccan: I have been thinking of the point of every case’s being 
different and thinking of the Mau Mau in East Africa, where we know 
some of the factors involved there. There is certainly a land problem 
involved there. There is certainly a psychological problem, a problem 
of dominance and subordination; and yet, without going in and some- 
how making friends with the leaders, without being able to investigate 
on the spot, we really cannot get at the basic factors, because land means 
something different to an African than it does to an American farmer. 
It has been well said that in parts of Africa that the person does not 
own land; that he is possessed by it. The land is so much more im- 
portant; it has all sorts of sacred connotations, and so on, which may 
be involved in such problems as this. 

Mr. Bennett: It may resent being roughed by a tractor with deep 
plowing, and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. Eccan: That is very often part of it. 

Mr. Tax: The main thing, I suppose, aside from the cultural fac- 
tors which you mention, which are involved—their own traditions 
versus our tradition—in our planning for them is the mere fact that we 
presume to plan for them. We do not discuss things with them as if 
it is for them. We have a position of dominance, whether we are a 
colonial power or whether we are simply an economic influence with 
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a lot of money to be able to help them. We take a dominant position, 
and there cannot really be free discussion and discover things unless | 
we throw away our club of force. So long as we have this kind of veto 
power-—we will not give the money if they do not do things our way— 
there cannot really be free discussion to learn what it is that is involved 
from their point of view. 


Mr. Eccan: We do have one good example, I think, one successful 
example of administration, and that is the mountain province in the 
Philippines. In fifty years there that area has been brought from a rel- 
atively low level of development in many ways up to the rest of the 
Philippines. And it has been done by putting good administrators in 
there and having them operate in terms of really realizing native cus- 
tom and law, of understanding the native situation, and of working out 
these problems in relationship with the native leaders. 


Mr. Rainey: I would not want to see you put too much emphasis 
on understanding and communicating your ideas on a free exchange 
basis, Eggan, because, after all, people all around the world are not too 
much impressed by conversations. Our actions in world affairs, it seems 
to me, speak much louder than simply conferences, understanding, con- 
versation, and that kind of interchange of idea. 


Mr. Eccan: These early administrators carried a big stick, and some- 
times it was not behind them; it was out in front. But along with that 
was a sincere desire to help these people, to work with them, and to 
work out these problems together. If they had to use force, they did 
in many cases. 


Mr. Rarney: I do not mean to speak of actions as using the big 
stick. ] am simply speaking of our own actions in our own affairs, not 
in our influence or effect or actions with others, but in how we handle 
our own affairs in the contemporary period, which I think is very im- 
portant right now, because a lot of people are watching this country. 
It is not that we need necessarily to understand their point of view, but 
the way in which we act will make a great deal of difference in the 
coming generation. 


Mr. Bennett: The conversations may not be anything, but the abil- 
ity to converse is certainly basic for all understanding. We are per- 
petually sending out our students, diplomatic representatives, without 
a knowledge of the language of the peoples with whom they are try- 
ing to communicate. So, I think that we can emphasize that knowl- 
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dge of language, basic communication, is pertinent to this whole 
liscussion. 


Mr. Tax: I suppose that what we require in the people whom we 
end out is two things: We have to see that they have some training 
ability to understand the other person’s point of view. And, second, 
hey have to have an attitude of respect for the other person’s point of 
sriew and for the other people’s point of view. 


Mr. Eccan: This is true for students and diplomats—and I would 
add businessmen as well because they can cause either a great deal of 
3ood will or a great deal of bad will for us in every country to which 
chey go. 


Mr. Tax: There are a whole string of them—students, businessmen, 
missionaries—I imagine we could name a dozen types of people who 
go out, whether they like it or not or whether they mean to or not, as 
representatives of our own culture to these others. What they do has a 
very definite effect on what happens to the world. 


Mr. Rainey: We have a lot of these people moving around the world 
right now in various programs in different countries. I often wonder 
what their effect is. I also wonder what the effect of better training 
would be. I often think that it might be somewhat better if we minded 
our own business and had fewer of our people around the world to 
irritate and antagonize, which, I am sure, a great many of them are 
doing. You people who have been abroad recently will, I think, at least 
agree in part with that, would you not? 


Mr. Eccan: I would certainly agree not only in part but with a large 
part of it. 


Mr. Tax: Yes. If we select the people who come in, we ought to 
segin to select the people who leave the country for foreign shores a 
ittle more carefully. On the whole, what we have to do as anthropol- 
ogists is to realize that we must teach Americans to respect other peo- 
sle’s cultures; to realize that other people’s ways are different from ours 
and have some value; and that this factor must be taken into account. 
ee es 
[he Rounp Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entire- 
y without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline and ex- 
hange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and 1n no way involves the 
esponsibility of either the University of Chicago or the Nationai Broadcasting Company. 
The supplementary information in this pamphlet has been developed by staff research and 
s not to be considered as representing the opinions of the RounD TaBLE speakers. 
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SOMEBODY once said that everyone is either a natural Jew or a nat- 
ural Arab. Like all statements of that kind it is not, of course, true, 
but it does point to differences of temperament that are important and 
that are bound to strike anyone who, like myself, visits the Middle 
East for the first time. And if you go from any of the Arab countries 
to Israel you inevitably find yourself taking sides. Israel is still technical- 
ly at war with her neighbours. The result is personally embarrassing. 
When you are being most hospitably entertained by hosts whom you 
find personally sympathetic, it is difficult not to adopt the views they 
maintain so enthusiastically and they take for granted that one shares. 

In the case of the Jews and Arabs it is the more difficult in that both 
have a good case—at least as far as the history of the years of the 
Mandate in Palestine is concerned. Both, with a certain amount of 
justification, hold the British responsible for what has happened; and 
that is another additional cause of embarrassment to the British visitor. 
This means it is one’s emotions, rather than reason, that are likely to 
guide one in deciding whether one is pro-Jew or pro-Arab. I personally 
found that this forced me to examine my own political presuppositions 
and attitudes, and made my first visit to the Middle East a profound 
political experience. What did sympathising with the Jews or with the 
Arabs involve one in? 

Perhaps the first difference between them is that the Jews are con- 
vinced—like European liberals and “progressives” of fifty years ago— 
that political and social problems have solutions and that there is noth- 
ing that cannot be achieved by hard work and careful planning. They 
have a clear aim—the making of a national state—and a clear set of 
political values. In short, the Jews know what they want and are work- 
ing hard to get it. The Arabs, on the other hand, have not found a real 


* Originally presented by the Third Programme of the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion (see The Listener, June 5, 1952). 
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isis for their political activity. Now that the Turks and the French 
d the British have gone, leaving the relics of three administrative 
stems behind them, Arab nationalism has not got more than an emo- 
onal appeal. Its influence on practical politics is counteracted by a 
umber of things: dynastic rivalries, different levels of culture and 
sonomic life, and so on. More important, perhaps, the nature of Arab 
ationalism itself is not yet quite clear. The nineteenth-century concept 
‘ nationalism based on race and language has not yet entirely replaced 
ne old divisions based on religion. A man may be an Arab and speak 
arabic and yet be more conscious that he is a Maronite Christian or 

Shi’a Moslem than that he is an Arab. The Republic of Lebanon in 
act owes its existence to these differences; for it exists on the basis 
f a careful balance between different minorities, four or five Christian 
ects and three or four Moslem ones, none of whom is a majority and 
ll of whom are apprehensive that their identity and rights would be 
ost if they were merged in a larger Arab national whole. 

The Arab nationalists, then, as yet lack the unity and purpose of the 
ews. Equally, the social and political organisation of the Arab countries 
las yet to develop in such a way as to cope with the twentieth century. 
The defeat in the war with the Jews was as much a matter of technical 
s of political disorganisation, and it has left a deep sense of humilia- 
ion behind it. But it is hard to see quite what form of political organ- 
sation will suit these countries. Syria and the Lebanon have tried 
arliamentary government with constitutions copied fairly closely from 
‘rench models. In Syria this has already broken down, and after a 
eries of coups and assassinations a military dictatorship has been estab- 
ished with the professed aim of making Syria an efficient modern state. 
“he admirers of the present regime compare it with that of Kemal 
\taturk in Turkey, but it is too soon to say whether the present govern- 
nent is capable of any real measure of social reform or whether they 
re just another set of military adventurers. One of their weaknesses, 
icidentally, is that the general political situation is so unstable that 
1any of the ablest people in Syria, who might be able to give them 
ood advice, do not dare to co-operate with them. 

Lebanon is still a parliamentary state, but it has a constitution that 
sminds one more of the eighteenth century than of the twentieth, 
ith large landowners and chieftains controlling blocks of seats in 
arliament, and practically no modern political parties as we know them 
. the west. Everywhere the old forms of political organisation or 
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domination have broken down, and nothing wholly satisfactory has been 
found to take their place. And much the same could be said of the 
social and economic organisation. 

But, for the visitor at least, this failure to adapt Arab society to the 
twentieth century has its compensations. The inefficiency of Levantine 
life has its own charms; politeness, the desire to please, the endless 
curiosity and love of gossip,-and a high opinion of the merits of leisure 
and pleasure. And there is the awareness of the infinite burden of the 
past—Phoenician, Hellenistic, Roman, Arab, and Christian. The guide 
who shows you the citadel of Aleppo, for instance, talks of Saladin as 
if he were a figure of our own time; and in a city like Hama you can 
listen to gossip about the leading families without knowing quite 
what century you are in, because the same sort of thing has been said 
about each generation of these particular families for centuries. One 
can understand how Arabs with progressive modern views become irri- 
tated with their fellow-countrymen and why the Americans have such 
difficulty in fitting this area into the scheme of the cold war; but 
equally one is forced to revise one’s own ideas about the meaning and 
the application of terms like “democracy” and “progress” in a society 
which, for all its points of contact with our own, is still exotic, still 
remote, and still not wholly assimilated to the twentieth century. 

The contrast with Israel is complete. Israel has western ideals and 
western values. The Jews are aiming at a western standard of living; 
they already have western political and administrative institutions. 
Above all, they believe that political and social problems can be solved, 
and they have already solved a good many themselves. They have 
solved, for instance, the problem of turning a religious and racial group 
into a nation. Indeed, anyone who is interested in the history of national 
movements in Europe in the nineteenth century gains in understanding 
of the spirit, say, of the Italian Risorgimento by a visit to Israel. For 
instance, I could not help feeling that there must have been many 
people in Italy in the eighteen-sixties who felt about Rome as the Jews 
feel about Jerusalem—that the creation of the state is not complete 
without possession of its symbolic national capital. The Jews are also 
solving their social problems—above all the assimilation of thousands 
of immigrants, mainly from the east, with oriental standards of living 
and oriental habits. And there is a tremendous energy and optimism 
about the enormous problems that still remain. 


It is easy to understand why Israel has now become a symbol for 
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eople on the left. It is certainly a great deal nearer a true social 
lemocracy than Yugoslavia, their other favourite country. For Israel 
s genuinely a classless society and a society of optimistic idealists, 
euilding for the future. Just as its national ideals recall the sationalism 
»£ Mazzini, so its social ideals seem to me rather like those of the 
or€-1914 social democrats in Europe; and in the communal settlements, 
he Kibbutzim, that most original contribution the Jews have yet made 
“0 political science, you get other echoes of the nineteenth century in 
he gently Tolstoyan idealism and the atmosphere of secular religion 
chat recalls Saint-Simon or Comte. 

But there is another side to all this energy and idealism. Intense 
national feeling is always alarming—though it can be a little comical, 
too. The Israelis, for instance, mean by “the war,” the war fought first 
against the British and then against the Arabs, and one’s Jewish friends 
are sometimes a little hurt if one does not share their pride in victories 
that were in fact British defeats. It is inevitable, too, that in a society 
whose problems are so vast and so pressing there should be a certain 
puritanism, a certain impatience with personal idiosyncracies, that is 
inevitably reinforced, and possibly even produced, by the present 
economic austerity. For it is odd how many of the qualities one usually 
associates with the Jews have been laid aside; as a Jewish friend said 
to me, “Where are the Jews in Israel? We have no brokers, no 
business men, no doctors, no lawyers, no intellectuals. What has hap- 
pened to the Jews?” An exaggeration, of course. 

If the Jews are demonstrating that problems can be solved, they 
are also showing that the solution is not possible without suffering. 
The Jewish state was founded successfully, but at the cost of driving 
some 700,000 Arabs from their homes. And here you come up against 
another dilemma. It is going to be very difficult indeed for historians 
to establish exactly what did happen, just what were the circumstances 
of this mass flight. Were the Arabs terrorised by the Jews or were 
the encouraged to leave by their own leaders? It is hard to discover. 
There were acts of terrorism; on the other hand, the Jewish authorities 
say they were anxious for the Arabs to stay. No doubt this is true, but 
all the same, the Arabs’ departure has made the problem of settling 
the Jewish immigrants a great deal easier than it would otherwise have 
been, since the Arab lands can now be redistributed to new settlers. 
And the difficulty of making a moral judgment is increased again when 
you remember that some at least of these new settlers are themselves 
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refugees from a terror far worse than anything the Arabs have ye 
experienced. : 

The problem of the Arab refugees comes up in every conversation 
whether with Jews or with Arabs. The Jews feel some impatience vi 
the Arab governments for not making real efforts to settle the refugees 
elsewhere. The Arabs, and especially the refugees themselves, insis 
that they do not want to settle elsewhere: they want to go back to 
Palestine, to their own homes. It is the turn of the Arabs to sit down 
and weep when they remember Zion. And for various reasons nobody 
has yet had the courage to tell them that Israel has certainly come tc 
stay and that they probably never will go back; so that with every 
month that passes the young men become more and more hopeless 
and useless—they have been doing nothing for four years now—while 
the children grow up into a world that has nothing to offer them 
It is true that conditions in the camps for Jewish immigrants in Israel 
are probably physically as bad as the Arab refugee camps, but they 
have at least a hope of being absorbed in a society which exist: 
primarily for that purpose—though even there there are some, especi 
ally the Jews from Iraq, who dislike the promised land and wish they 
had never come. 

I suppose that if you are tough enough to take a long view, th 
plight of some 700,000 people is not very important when set agains 
the foundation of a successful new state; but on the immediate humar 
level it is not easy to forget the problem. It certainly affects all politica 
judgments about the Middle East at the moment, and is probably th 
chief reason for the failure to obtain a proper peace between Jews anc 
Arabs. The Jews are afraid, or say they are, of an Arab war o 
revenge, and indeed some Arabs do use metaphors about Israel bein; 
a cancer that must be cut out. The Arabs, perhaps with more reason 
are afraid that the Jews will want to round off their state, not, I think 
with any very extensive acquisitions, but by securing the whole of th 
Jordan valley and the head waters of the Jordan. Certainly the peopl 
in the villages in the south of the Lebanon under Mount Hermon lool 
apprehensively across at the first Jewish settlements on the skyline 
Doubtless if they were dispossessed there would be a more efficien 
irrigation system and the standard of living in the Jordan valley woul 
be raised, but this is not going to be much comfort to the people wh 
might be driven from their homes. There are people on both sides wh 
can think in terms of compromise and agreement and joint exploitatio: 
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the resources of the area, but at the moment they are not the people 
‘power, and it would be a mistake to place too much hope in them. 
gain, although both sides need peace for practical economic reasons, 
would be a mistake to think that the good relations established be- 
veen Arabs and Jews on a mixed Armistice Commission between 
fael and Jordan—the only one I saw at work personally—can be 
2veloped into something wider. 

And so one is back at the dilemma from which I started. Is one 
-w or Arab? On the one hand, efficiency, progress, building for the 
ature, and a “ertain ruthlessness. On the other, a traditional society, 
ready breaking up perhaps, but with its own dignity, its own charm, 
nd, in spite of cynicism and corruption, its own standards. It is impos- 
ble not to feel a division of sympathy, and very difficult not to take 
des. One’s emotions constantly conflict with one’s reason. While it 
= clear, for instance, that the future of the whole of the Middle East 
epends on the development of factories and irrigation schemes, when 
ie is being shown round with rather too great enthusiasm by the Jews 
ne thinks sentimentally of the calm of an Arab house or the beauty 
f villages which have not changed for hundreds of years. If only, one 
ninks despairingly, the Arabs could acquire the technical ability of 
ne Jews. If only there was a possibility in existing Arab society of 
eople with the drive, energy, and ruthlessness of the young Jews, then 
iere might be some hope of transforming the Middle East before it 
; too late, and before the existing societies collapse before the mob 
assions of nationalism and communism which are beginning to appear. 
For whatever happens will inevitably be at the expense of much 
at is pleasant and valuable in the Middle East. One of the lessons of a 
isit to that part of the world is that there are some political problems 
vat have no solution, that all change involves suffering and sacrifice of 
yhat is valuable, and that the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
ssuming it to be a valid political aim, may only turn out to be the 
ypothetical happiness of a bare majority. 
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